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Arn 8 . was ales in Scot- 
land, a very violent prejudice prevailed againſt 


the Catholics, wh ich. rendered the profeſſion. of 
that religion dangerous, eſpecially in places re- 


mote from the principal towns. 4 papiſt Was 
accuſed of having ſtolen à horſe, and the proof _ 
adduced. of the. theft was, that the horſe was 
found in his field, into which he had jumped . 
from a neighbouring encloſure. The poor fellow 


was carried to gaol and loaded with irons. An 


intelligent man, in the place, pitying bis condition, 
and knowing that the charge was ridiculouſly 
falſe, and. that he had only. been accuſed through 
the operation of reli gious bigotry, wrote a letter 
to a magiſtrate in vindication of the priſoner, and 
endeayoured to ſhew that he was a very honeſt 


man, and incapable of the conduct with which he 
was charged. The letter by . means was . 


made 


z 


Az 


| 
64) 
made public. The populace immediately cried 
out, kill him! kill him! he too is a Papiſt. 4 
mob aſſembled round his houſe (a Scotch mob i; 
always terrible) and began an affault. In van 
the good gentleman alleged that he was a true fon 
of the Kirk, in vain he reminded them of his 
conſtant preſence” at the word and» ordinances of | 
their own communion ; he was declared to be x 
papiſt in his heart, becauſe he did not beliew 
every papiſt a horſe no and his houſe was laid 
in aſhes *! | 
In We to ſhew that Mr. Hall's charges 
againſt atheiſts are ill founded, I run a fimilar 
riſque ; for his party will pronounce me an atheiſt 
I will not, however, be deterred by this. conſ- 
| deration from attempting to ſhow that every 
| atheiſt is not a parricide, a debauchee, and a thic, 
3 So far am I, in fact, from any agreement with 
atheiſm in its reaſoning, that I willingly accept of 
Mr. Hall's ſtatement of the common argument 
for the being of an intelligent firſt Cauſe, and! 
think with him that the concluſion is direct and 
fair. But, although the common argument on 
| | this ſubje& is to me perfectly ſatisfactory, it i 
= not ſo to ſome others, and I can eaſily be eye 
| that it may be more obvious to many, that it 1s 
their duty not to cut their father's or their | 
1 children's throats, than that there exiſts a} 
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eternal intelligent Being, who made the viſible 
worlds, of attributes and perfections ſuch as the 
clergy aſcribe to him. -Mr. Hall's Sermon has 
excited ſo much attention as a piece of energetic 
declamation, it has been ſo generally read by the 


ſect with which the preacher claſſes, and by ſo 
many of other ſects, it is publiſhed at a criſis of 


ſuch ſingular importance, and it touches upon 
particulars of ſuch momentous controverſy, that, 
if in the ſober judgement of diſintereſted perſons 
it contain any falſe ſtatements or inconcluſive 
reaſoning, if it tend to inflame prejudice, to 
ſtrengthen animoſity, or to ſerve the purpoſe of 
tyrannical impoſition, it would be improper to 


let it paſs away without animadverſion. That its 


tendency 1s hoſtile to all the charities of focial 
life, and favourable to bigotry and intolerance, is 
the expreſſed opinion of many zealots, even of 
the preacher's own church; that the reaſoning and 
ſtatements which ſupport this edifice of error are 
falſe and — it is now my buſineſs to 
ſhew. 


I will travel over the ground which the preacher | 


has perambulated, examine the marks which he 
has ſet up, and in the order in which he bas 
placed: them, .I will endeavour to deſcry where he 
has with ſtudied caution and art ſet man traps 
and ſpring guns to annoy the unwary rambler, 
and where, to overawe the timid, he has proclaimed 
their exiſtence, though none are to be found. 
#4 | | a wh Pro- 
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Propoſition I. The [ſceptical or irreligious 
fyftem ſubverts the whole TORO 27 e 
Page qꝙth. 

Before I enter upon | an examination: of thi 
propoſition, I muſt be permitted to obſerve, that 
throughout the whole of this intemperate ha- 

rangue, the preacher avoids all definitions of the 
fyſtem which he wiſhes to render deteſtable, an 

omiſſion unpardonable in a maſter of the dialectic 
art, but greatly ſubſervient to the views of po- 
pular inflammation. Every man who does not 
court deception ſhould be upon his guard when 
he ſees a purpoſe to avoid precifion, for however 
the lightning flaſh; he muſt know that no effe& 

can be produced, unleſs a conductor . it to a 

given point. | 

In order to eſtabliſh the dation which J 
haye quoted, the preacher ſtates that every man 
ought to conſult his own ſelfiſh intereſt in all his 

| actions, and that no authority can oblige” him to 

* forego any one perſonal individual advantage, ex- 
cept in order to obtain a org . by 
ſuch ſelf-denial.. 

Admitting that this n is trie, as far as 

it goes to the eflabliſhment of ſelf-intereſt/as the 
foundation of moral obligation, it is certainly not 

true that man does regulate his conduct by any 
motive of unſocial ſelf-intereſt, and without this 
be proved, it will not follow that the excluſion of 


the 1 and fears of a fu world will deſtroy | 
| | r 
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the practical virtues of life. Morality i is attended 
by moſt powerful ſanctions in this life, which 
preſs equally upon the atheiſt, the theiſt, and the 
_ chriſtian, and of which the firſt muſt feel the full 
force. Morality conſiſts ſimply in the diſcharge 
of the duties which flow from the relations which 
ſubſiſt betwixt men. Man inſulated and alone is 
a being entirely helpleſs and abſolutely wretched. 
Society is the charm of his exiſtence and the balm 
of his life. To enjoy this fociety the individual 
muſt render himſelf agreeable to thoſe who ſur- 
round him, and in order to this he muſt reſpect 
and promote their happineſs. This impoſes upon 
bim an attention to their wiſhes, a reſpe& for 
their rights, and a dread of their violation. He 
inſtantly finds that an enlarged ſelf love and ſocial 
are the ſame. Thus deeply rooted are the ſanc- 
tions of morality, and of univerſal operation; they 
are not the creatures of arbitrary inſtitution or 
accidental diſcovery, they are bottomed in the 
nature of human beings, and wherever man is 
found connected with his fellow man, their in- 
fluence is felt. 

"Theſe natural and "cha ſan&ions of virtue 
operate before it ts poſſible to convey to the minds 
of children religious notions. The accommoda- 
tions. of Infancy itſelf become the great teachers 
of morals, Before the child knows -or believes 
aught of heaven or of hell, he learns to ſacrifice 
preſent inclination, to * the advantages of 
| Sc inter» _ 


2 | | l 
intercourle and love. It may be affirmed with as 
much truth, that the ſocial paſſions depend for 

their exiſtence upon religious belief, as that the 
anti-ſocial demand that belief to couniteradt and 

reſtrain their energies, 

I The preacher's argument is very. 7 little length 
ened by his obſervation (page 12) that all 
reaſoning on morals ſuppoſes a diftinction between 
inclination and duties, affection and rules. For 
ſcarcely any great object of human ambition 
can be named, which does not require many 
ſacriſices, and which is not oppoſed by many in- 
clinations of the individual who purſues it. Do we 
determine upon the acquiſition. of fortune, how 
many pleaſures muſt we deny ourſelves, and how 

| many vexations muſt we encounter in this purſuit? 

3 Man 1s continually affailed by oppoſite intereſts 

and defires. Some muſt be ſacrificed, their co- 

' _ _ _ exiflenceand indulgence are impoſſible. In de- 

1 termining upon this ſacrifice looks he to heaven 

; or to hell? Ridiculous! He weighs the import- 

ö ance of each preſent object, and purſues that which 

1 in his eſtimation is the moſt valuable. 

ö BE. : Morality is the reſult of ſelf-love and ſympathy } 

operating conſtantly upon the mind, and forming 

. 6 the character under the influence of - pre/ent ob- 
jects, of which he will entertain no doubt who | 

| examines nature with the ſteady eye of the author 

of * The Theory of Moral Sentiments.” If any 

1 one — whether preſent objects afford a fuf- 

| ; ficient 
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fcient motive for the reſtraint of paſſion and the 

correction of deſire amidſt contending intereſts, I * 
beg him to obſerve the conduct of the miſer, the is 
lover, and the hero. I call upon him to leave the 4 


field of conjecture, and to examine the realities of 
life, and then to tell me hot great is the influence 


of ſuture hopes and fears. | | 
It may, perhaps, be ſaid that ſo ardent a deſire 1 
after one object as is often diſcoverable in the 4d 


miſer, the lover, or the hero, can only exiſt in 
characters of peculiar ſtrength, and that ſuch con- 
ſiſtency in purſuit cannot be expected from com- 
mon minds. This may be granted; but muſt it 
not alſo be granted that a future hope of poſſible 
good in a world unknown and of a nature un- 
known, requires, in order to influence powerfully, 
ſtill more extraordinary minds? Let the preacher's 
theory be put to the teſt of experience. If this proſ- 
pect of ſelfiſh intereſt and individual remuneration 
in a future life had any effect, as it is infinite and 
unbounded, 'reducing all other intereſts to non- 
entity, it muſt annihilate all vice and perfect all 
character. Facts ſhew us that mixed ſtate of 
things which reſults from paſſion imperfectly re- 
ſtrained, and ſelfiſhneſs imperfectly counteracted 
by the influence of reaſon and feeling upon the 
$ focial advantages of life; but they diſcover to us 
nothing in corroboration of the theory of the 
preacher, or the actual influence of his future 


* hopes 


(167 ) 
hepes' and- Kan * It may, therefore, be fairly 
inſerred, that whatever human virtue is, it is by 
the operation of the actual circumſtances of man, 
by his preſent hopes and fears, and that a change 
in the faith of a country will not at all affect the 
morality of it. 

The real ſtate of morale in different countries 
ſtrongly enforces this obſervation. ' In China there 
is no public religion, and in various regions in the 
Eaſt the do&rine of a future world is unknown, 
Many countries have undergone an entire revolu- 
tion in their religious ſyſtem, and yet the ſtate of 
morals is the ſame. Indeed, giving an allowance 
for the different operation of, climate, and of the 
ſtate of civilization upon the human conſtitu- 
tion, there is little variety in the morality of 
different countries. In other reſpects men, ſocial 
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and dependent men, are every where the fame; 
= and although profeſſing oppoſite religions, and 
1 ſome no religion at all, are eſſentially alike in mon 
3 conduct. 5 v4 en. 

q It is vain to allege the proper; againſt the 


id actuul influence of the hopes and fears of men 


2 Upon the nonſenſical hypotheſis that man is always de- 
termined in his conduct by pure and individual ſelfihneb, 
upon which hypotheſis whatever has the appearance of ret 
ſoning in this diſcourſe is bottomed, I demand an explant- 
tion of areal affection, an affection in general moſt difi- 
tereſted, directly oppoſed. to narrow ſelfiſhneſs, and yet N 
natural inſtinct, but a mere creature of afſeciation. 


Col 
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concerning their future exiſtence; theſe' hopes and 

fears operate, if they operate at all, upon man, a 

creature which we ought to ſtudy before we can 
know the kind of moral regimen ſuitable for him, 
or pronounce any thing concerning it. If thenit be 
found, in fact, that future, diſtant, unknown, incon- 
ceivable good, does not conſtitute a motive which 
jaſluences this animal, in vain we may declaim for 
ever upon its power, as we may upon that of the 
magnet, which, although of great influence upon 
certain bodies, attracts not common earth. The 
preacher aſks (page 13) Vat is there to reſtruin 
an atheiſt from the commiſſion of crime, when it 
flatters with proſpect of impunity and the certainty 
of immenſe advantage? I anſwer, his ſympa- 
thies, and his fear of ſelf-reproach. It is true 
that this declaimer thinks ſelf-reproach a folly, 
where detect ion can be avoided; but unleſs ſilenced 
by the ſophiſtry of - ſuperſtition, ſelf-reproach will 
always accompany inhumanity of conduct; it flows 
from the conſtitution of man, and is abſolutely 
unavoidable. 

If the preacher think theſs nene too 
weak, and this fear too fooliſh to reſtrain atheiſts 
from crime, I demand of him to ſhe me what is 
ſtrong where theſe have been found weak? * 
the hopes and fears of a future life ? 

Aniwer, ye Conſtantines, ye Offas, ye Richards, 
ye Henrys, ye religious murderers of all ages and 
nations, did theſe hopes and fears prevent you 

We from 


( 12 ) 

from butcheting your children, your wives, you; 
connections? Let us not forget the actual effect 
of theſe things. The pinnacle of conjeRure (yi 
the religious aſtronomer for his obſervations, be 
thence deſcries new planets and calculates their 
motions; but the vale of reality becomes hin 
who would lay down the law for man. 
The preacher in the 15th page draws a pictun 

of the new ſociety which he has diſcovered in hi 
aerial voyage, in which men are in continual dread 
of aſſaſſination from their brethren becauſe they 
do not believe in hell. Now, if ſuch remarks were 
not unworthy of notice, with whatever vigour they 
are expreſſed (as we obſerve without admiration, 
and with a perfect feeling of terror, the animation 
and energy of madneſs) we would obſerve that ne 
confide in or diſtruſt men, from an obſervation 
of their actual diſpoſitions and manners. Thel: 
cannot deceive us; profeſſions of any kind may. 
Murder has not only been committed in ten 
thouſand inſtances by men pretending to religion, 
but they have even committed murder as d duly 
of their religion! At this moment the page «i 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory opens before me, and ny 
blood freezes in my veins at the view of its hot 

i rors” It is, perhaps, not improper here to remai 
that atheiſm is at leaſt free from this crime, i 
 enjoins not murder as a duty. It is, indeed, u 
eſſential doctrine of moſt religions, as they ar 
taught by the prieſthood to the people, that th 

| duties 
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duties of morality and thoſe of religion when they 
claſh (a very poſſible ſuppoſition, and no uncom- 
mon occurrence) are to be preferred according to 
their importance, and thoſe of religion being more 
important, the duties of morality may be ſacrificed 
to them. This doctrine, taught at this moment 
in all our churches, affirms the propriety of mak- 
ing war for the defence of religion, though it be an 
undiſputed” duty to live in all other caſes at 
peace with all men; it affirms the propriety of 
pious frauds, the propriety of the indulgence of 
antiſocial paſſions, againſt thoſe who are not of the 
fame faith. This is no calumny. From this 
principle have proceeded wars more brutal and 
ſavage than have originated in any other cauſe; 
this principle ſharpened the dagger on the fatal 
day of St. Bartholemew, and lighted up the fires 
of Smithfield; To deprive of life was the laſt 
puniſhment of crime, until the prieſthood, poſ- 
ſeſſing a ferocity all their own, invented lingering 
tortures for thoſe whom reaſon had . | 
and virtue had made bold. 


In the 16th and 17th pages the preacher affirms 
that unbelievers -are univerſally deſtitute of the 
great and heroic virtues, The claſs of unbelievers 
he would perſuade us is very numerous, and he 
more than inſinuates throughout his whole diſ- 
courſe, that all the actors in the French revolution 
belonged to. it. Indeed it is evidently the leading 
 Purpole of his harangue wan the French re- 

volution 
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volution either as the cauſe or the effect of atheiſm; 
for he knows that vulgar credulity has been tried 
on this head, and. that 1t 1s equal to any trial to 
which he can put it; he knows, too, that thoſe 
who receive and thoſe who diſpenſe the riches of 
the country, are gratified by this repreſentation. 
The actors in this great revolution were atheiſts, 
and atheiſts are entirely deſtitute of the great and 
heroic virtues! Wonderful men! Ye who have 
periſhed 1n a land devoted to ruin by a combina- 
tion of profeſſed Chriſtians, ye who have periſhed 
in the field and on the ſcaffold, if ye were atheiſts, 
then areatheiſts capable of great and heroic virtues. 
Ye died, and dying bleſſed your bleeding country; 
ye were led to ſlaughter, and in the moment of 
diffolution poured benedictions upon that republic 
in whole cauſe ye fell. Yet ye were not heroes! No 
prieſt graced your funeral, no folemn mummery 
attended that fad ſcene, /o ye were not heroes | Ii 
the eye of diligence were to ſearch the whole annals 
of the human race, to diſcover whatever belongs to 
the great and heroic in character, it would find in 
the hiſtory of revolutionary France, during the 
laſt ten years, examples more remarkable thaa it 
could diſcover in the hiſtory of the whole world 
befides. Were it any part of this preacher's plan 
to preſerye an appearance of truth and fairnels, 
did be not, in imitation of ſome high public 
Characters, the political Brodums and  Katter- 
keltoes of this age of impoſition, outrage all de- 
cency 
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cency by the moſt palpable falſehood of ſtate- 
ment, I ſhould have ſympathiſed with him on 
occaſion of this unfortunate and unſeaſonable 
| reference to the French revolution, in con- 
nexion with his charge of littleneſs, ſelfiſhneſs, 
and feebleneſs on the ſceptical character. But | 
to public men it is, alas! now: matter of in- i 
difference whether ten or ten thouſands detect i 
k 11 
their errors, they ſpeak and they write only to the. | 14 
loweſt vulgar, the rich and the poor vulgar, and 
they know that they have in them willing, obe- 
dient, and uninquifitive diſciples. Did my in- 
tereſt induce me to fide with the enemies of [1 
France, did it urge me on to ſwell the rude 
clamour againſt the ſons of innovation, I confeſs 
I ſhould enter upon my office with a ſigh, I 
ſhould feel the deepeſt regret, that I muſt bid 
adieu to all the fineſt ſympathies of my nature, 
that I muſt ceaſe to admire, or at leaſt ceaſe to 
applaud, that noble patriotiſm which, in the 
boſom of danger and of death, has reared its head 
erect, and defied the vengeance of brute invaders. 
My boſom- muſt ceaſe to glow at the recital of 
magnanimous deeds, achieved by thouſands whoſe 
hearts were expanded by benevolent feelings, and 
who thought themſelves fighting the battles of 
the human race, and proclaiming freedom to all 
generations. Let me not envy the rewards of 
ſuch as make this horrible ſacrifice! let me not 
think that they riſe, whatever ſpoil they ſeize, to 
| a ſupe- 
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a ſuperior rank in ſociety ! they have entombed al] 
the man, and are no longer fit to claſs with 
rational natures. - I had rather be Ulyſſes in his 
rags, than the moſt decorated of the ſuitors at the 

banquet. | 
In the 18th page the preacher gives us a de- 
ſcription of his terra incognita, which he finds 
full of dwarfiſh virtues and gigantic vices. This 
land is certainly inhabited by none but prieſts and 
philoſophers ; atheiſtical prieſts, and atheiſtical phi. 
loſophers. It is indeed inſinuated that theſe dwarfiſh 
virtues and gigantic vices occur in the ſame cha- 
racer; yet one conſolation remains, that if all 
vices are gigantic, they are, however, rare, the 
ordinary ſtate of life being a /ickening uniformity 
of dwarfiſh virtues. © A fickening uniformity 
« prevails,” ſays the preacher, * and the ſou! 
« afferts its native grandeur only in volcanic 
« eruptions of anarchy and crime.” If there 
be any propriety in this bold figurative language, 
we are to conceive that it is meant at leaſt to be 
admitted that theſe *©* volcanic eruptions” are 3 
rare and as partial in this ſtate of atheiſtica 
ſociety as volcanic eruptions are in nature. One 
obſervation on this thundering rant may not be 
omitted. It is in oppoſition to all philoſophy, 
that the preacher ſuppoſes that the ſame mind 
can be great in its vices and little in its virtues; 
for the mind will give its own character to all its 
vices and to all its virtues. He who is great and 
h AT 


( t7) 

energetic in crime, will either be deſtitute of 
virtue altogether, or his virtues will bear the im- 
preſs of nobility. The preacher meditates neither 
a tragedy nor an epic poem, otherwiſe he would 
have had occaſion to pay ſome attention to pro- 
priety of character. Had Homer or Shakſpeare 
given us a few ſamples of the parſon's atheiſtical 
heroes, at once great and little, energetic and 
weak, deviating into all poſſible contradict ions in 
action and conduct, we ſhould never have known 
them on their ſecond appearance, and Ajax and 
Ulyſſes might have paſſed each other a thouſand 
times in the infernal regions, without any recogni- 
tion. Shakſpeare in theſe eccentric flights would 
have been ſaluted with, the groans and the hiſſes 
of a diſguſted and indignant audience. But the 
pulpit is a privileged place, beneath it fits no 
rigid critic, the vulgar adoring audience are taught 
to hear in filence and approve. They have no- 
thing to do with the laws laid down by their 
preacher but to obey them. 

Atheiſm little tends to alter our moral ſenti- 
ments; I have ſhewn that theſe are formed by our 
neceflary and infant connexion with our ſpecies, 
and not by our catechiſm; and man is rarely in 
his conduct act uated * cool calculations of in- 
tereſt. 

The preacher, indeed, after building his whole 
fabric upon human ſelfiſhneſs, in the groſſeſt ac- 
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ceptation, admits the truth of the remark, i 


this and the following page of his diſcourſe. 

We know that man is ſo little a creature of 
cool calculation, that he will ſacrifice his life, and 
even a chriſtian man his hope of faſvation too, in 
reſiſting an affront, or to procure poſthumou; 
fame, yet are both theſe mere pbantoms, and when 
balanced againſt the important intereſts over 
which they triumph, nothing, Were man a crea- 
ture ſuch as the preacher makes him, this conduct 
would be abſolutely impoſſible. Thie chances of 
human life may be calculated with mathematical 
exact neſs; I would wiſh to propoſe a problem to 
thoſe who are the greateſt proficients in the doc- 
trine of chances. How often will a man, during 
fifty years of maturity and reaſon, act upon a fair 
mathematical calculation of his intereſts, weighing 


exactly and at once their! importance and duration ? 


Tf the preacher can ſolve this problem, he will be 
able to give vs yet an improved edition of this 
elaborate ſermon. 

Page 1 9th. The preacher ſays, The ercluſon 
of a ſupreme Being, and of 4 ſuperintending 
Providence, tends directly to the deftruction of 
moral tafte,” and he attempts to prove this by 
obſerving, that this excluſion ſhuts perfection out 
from human contemplation. 

As well might he ſay that this excluſſon tends 
directiy to the deſtruction of a taſte for beauty in 

art. 


r 


art. it. is Certain that all human excellence is 
imperfe&; and ſo is all human beauty. The 
Grecian ſculptot did not entirely form his Apollo 
and his Venus from any living human Beings. He 
embtaced the perfection of humanity wherever he 
ſaw it, and this afſermblage of perfection he at- 
tempted to combine in his work. The great 
maſter-works of art are all thus formed, and will 
any man ſay that we db any thing more than 
acribe the human virtues in their perfection to 
God; when we deſcribe his attributes? This per- 
fection is the conception of man, and not at all 
dependent upon his placing it in the character of 
a ſupreme Being. This human perfection alone 
it is, which can influence man to love and to imi- 
tation. When we trace it in deity it is no longer 
a virtue to form man's moral taſte, but ſomething 
entirely above his conception. Human virtue inits 
perfection exhibits laborious effort or paihful /elf- 
denial z but to the Deity this virtue has no proper 
application. To him no effort can be laborious, 
and he is incapable of what we underſtand by ſelt- 
denial, The moral character of deity is, doubt- 
leſs, more ſublime than that of man, but it muſt 
ever be to man ſtrictly incomprehenſible, and 
conſequently altogether out of the queſtion in the 
ympathetic operation of forming in man a moral 
taſte, The moral taſte of man muſt be formed 
according to his nature and condition; it may be 
formed by the contemplation of the human cha- 
racter of the ſublime and venerable author of 
C 2 Chriſ- 


6 

Chriſtianity, but never can by the contemplation 
of the moral character of God. To thoſe who 
are at all accuſtomed to reflect, I have ſaid 
enough on this head; and to thoſe who never 
reflect, I wiſh never to ſay any thing. Were this 
diſcourſe the production of an ordinary me- 
thodiſt, it ſhould have eſcaped my animadverſion; 
as the production of a man of ſome attainment, 
it fills me with aſtoniſhment, as it is ſo utterly 
deſtitute of all philoſophical inveſtigation. 

In the 22d page we are told, that although our 
conception of the character of God be continually 
growing, and never fixed, yet thence ariſes © a fire 
ſtandard of moral excellence.“ 

Now I preſume that, admitting the force of 
the reaſoning under this head, which, however, | 
completely deny, the fandard of excellence to 
us muſt vary according to our conception of the 
character of God, and conſequently never can be 
fixed; for God can be a ſtandard of excellence 
only as his character is perceived, or a conception 
is formed of it. But it 1s trifling with the pa- 
tience of the intelligent reader to point out the 
contradictions of popular declaimation, and 1 ſhall 
not ſoon again offend in this way. This forbear- 
ance, however, is the effe& of choice, and not of 
neceſſity, as the ſermon abounds with contradic- 
tions, now ſtating ſelfiſhneſs as the principle which 
- ought to govern man, and then exhibiting ſelfiſh- 
neſs as the reſult of a corrupt philoſophy. 
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In the 22d and 23d pages we are told, chat 
« When the knowledge of God was loft in the 
world, ju ideus of virtue and of moral obligation 
diſappeared along toit /i it.“ It is not, I ſuppoſe, 
meant here to be affirmed that there was a time 
in which there exiſted amongſt men no notion of 
a God; for although it be true that whole regions 
of mankind have been found who acknowledged 
no future life for man, I preſume that ſome belicf 
in a God has been the faith of all nations. If 
the preacher mean to ſay that when men ceaſed 
to aſcribe perfect attributes to the deity they 


ceaſed to have perfect notions of morality, he 


only affirms what I have before affirmed, that the 
divine character is conceived to reſemble the hu- 
man, and when men ceaſe to form perfect ideas 
of human virtue, they will, of courſe, have no 
perfe& notions of virtue to aſcribe to God. To 
colour his repreſentation of this matter he goes 
on to contraſt Pagan practice with Jewiſh law. 
A ſimilar artifice is practiſed by profeſſing chriſ- 


tians, ſuch as Leland, who contraſt ckriftian pre- 


cepts with the conduct of exceptionable unbe- 
lievers; but ſay not a word of chriſtian conduct. 

This is a trite artifice, and meant for the vulgar 
to whom it is addreſſed. Let us for once be 
candid. Let laws be compared with laws, pre- 
cepts with precepts, and conduct with conduct, 
and then let the prieſthood celebrate, if they can, 
the triumph of the Jews. Tell me of better 
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What would be the character of man formed 


io his language, Jewifh notions being formed 
God. F ind me in the facred books of heathe! 


( 22 ) 


destens in your Jewiſh books than in thoſe of 
Antoninus, Epictetus, and Seneca. Shew me 4 
ruler amongſt the Jews more truly great than the 
firſt of theſe philoſophers. Let me fee in the 
practice of Pagans, renowned amongſt their coun. 
trymen, more diſgraceful circumſtances than in 


Even the heathen prieſthood, corrupt as they 
were, (and the prieſthood of every country ate 
corrupt, aſſerters of tyranny, and aſpiring to be 
the maſters of mankind) need not blufh to be 
introduced to the ſons of Eli. 

The Jewiſh worſhip, it is ſaid, ſhews the purity 
of the Being to whom it is addrefled. I confels 
that. to me the blood of bulls and of calves is 
not a medium through which 1 ſhould have ex- 
pected to have ſeen a pure divinity. The God of 
the Jews too, (agreeably to the obſervations 
already made concerning our ideas of the divine, 
being borrowed from our ideas of the human cha- 
racter) is repreſented as actuated by the worſt of 
human paſſions, jealouſy, hatred, and a revenge 
which purſues with vengeance the children cf 
offenders, though at the time of the offence, un- 
born, Does ſuch a repreſentation of the deity 
afford a perfect flandard of moral - excellence? 


upon this ſtandard? And yet the preacher ſtates 
that all human virtue depends upon juſt, that 15 


ſupel- 


n 


fuperſtition any repreſentation more horrible than 


| this Jewiſh character of a vindictive God. 
When ſenſible men take exception at the repre- 


— 


ſentations of deity found in the books of the 
choſen people, where God 1s exhibited- as acting 
always hke a man, but not always like a good 
man; they are. told by the prieſthood that this 
repreſentation is an adaptation to human weak- 
neſs, the language of mere accommodation. The 
obſervation is childiſh, or worſe. than childiſh. 
Shall a God, whoſe character is to be admired and 
imitated, repreſent himſelf unworthily, in order 
to meet man's unworthy notions? This is to fink 
man below the human character, in imitation of 
the divine! And will uot the ſame remark apply 
to heathen repreſentations of divinity, as far as 
ſuch repreſentations need ſuch an apology ? Stu- 
pid and beſotted credulity, which can tolerate 
ſoch bahbling ! The parent will teach his child 
an erect walk, and he commands him to keep his 
eye upon the pavement ! 

In the 25th page we are told, that infidelity 
tends to the' growth of vanity, ferocity,- and un- 
pounded ſenſuality. How that ſyſtem ſhould 
toſter vanity which ſtrips man of all pretenſions 
but thoſe founded in real acquiſitions, which diſ- 
plays nature without myſtery, and ſociety without 
diſguiſe, let thoſe determine who read this diſ- 
courle. The vanity of thoſe who ſuppoſed them- 
lclves to be the favourites of God has always been 

prover- 


. 


bel from the Jew in the Land of Promiſe, 
to the Methodiſt | in the Tabernacle. The prieſt. 
hood too are, from the ſame cauſe, juſtly charge. | 
able with unbounded vanity. 

The - ferocious character attaches not with 
marked propriety to any body of men ſo much 
as to the prieſthood, and the inſtruments of the 
prieſthood, Do the annals of atheiſm furniſh x 
is] St. Dunſtan, an Odo, a Henry the Eighth, or a 
il Philip of Spain? Where is the chamber of athalm | 
in which a ferocious inquiſition has ſat ? Un- 
1 bridled ſenſuality is the creature of luxury, and 
fl of that ſtate of ſociety in which, by artificial 

1 diſtinctions, immenſe inequality of condition I 
created and ſuſtained. 

What gives one human being power over an- 
other? The poſſeſſion of wealth, the ability to 
confer favour and eaſe, and the means of life and 
pleaſure. Proſtitution is no ſentimental evil, it 
is the offspring of grieyous inequality, of the ab- 
ject degradation of millions. But artificial dil- 
tinctions, the foundation of oppreſſive inequality, 
are oppoſed by the athieiſtical philoſophy, which, 
reducing nature to its elements, finds nothing in 
man which ought to receive reſpect but cultivated 
reaſon or beneficial effort, which ſtrips him of al 
falſe and ſubduing pretenſions, of hereditary vene- 
= ration, or wealth which rapine has ſeized, and 
br places his fellow man before him erect, free and 


1 
11 independent. 
EL 


Hare 
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Have ſceptical philoſophers been exemplars of | 


{cnfaality f The temperate and imple Epicurus, 
the mild and ſociable Spinoza, the retired and 
contemplative Hobbes, and the cheerful and chaſte 
Hume, will hardly be quoted even by profeſional 
falſchood and deſamation itſelf, as ſenſual and 
voluptuous charactets. | 


Let us attend with greater bantlerkſity to the FR 


preacher's remarks under theſe. three heads. 

His remarks upon the character and influence 
of vanity appear to have been borrowed. from 
Mr. Burke's Letter to a Member of the National 
Aſſembly. That pamphlet ſeems to have been 


his model in drawing up his diſcourſe. * Indeed 


every thing Mr. Hall has ſaid has been before ſaid 
by Mr. Burke, ſo that the only merit which the 
preacher can claim is that of having copied a 
great original, like every copyiſt, with much effort 


and ſtiffneſs of execution, and without any thing 
of the grace and eaſe of the prime artiſt.” Let us 


hear Mr. Burke, the original. 


« Their great problem is to find a ſubſtitute for 25 
all the principles which hitherto have been em- 


ployed to regulate the buman will and action. 
They find diſpoſitions in the mind, of ſuch force 
and quality, as may fit men, far better tban the 
old morality, for the purpoſes of ſuch a ſtate as 


theirs, and may go much further in ſupporting 


their power, and deſtroying their enemies. They 
have therefore choſen! a ſelfiſh, flattering, ſeduc- 
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tive, oſtentatious vice, in the place of plain duty, 
True humility, the baſis, of the chriſtian ſyſtem, 
is the low, but deep and firm foundation of al 


real virtue. But this, as very painful in the prac. 


tice, and little impoſing in the appearance, they 
have totally diſcarded. Their object is to merge 
all natural and all focial ſentiment in inordinate 
vanity. In a ſmall degree, and converſant in 
little things, vanity is of little moment. When 
full grown, it is the worſt» of vices, and the 
occaſional mimic. of them all. It makes the 
whole man falſe. It leaves nothing fincere ot 
truſt-worthy about him. His beſt qualities ar 
poiſoned and perverted by it, and operate exact. 
as the worſt. - When your lords had many writers 
as immoral as the object of their ſtatue (ſuch a 
Voltaire and others) they choſe Rouſſeau; be- 
cauſe in him that peculiar vice which they wiſhed 
to erect into a ruling virtue, was as. by far the moſt 
conſpicuous. 

We have had the great prof and founder 


of the philoſophy of vanity in England. As | 


had good opportunities of knowing his proceeding 
almoſt from day to day, he left no doubt in my 
mind, that he entertained no principle either to 
influence his heart, or to guide his underſtanding, 
but vanity. With this vice he was poſſeſſed to 4 
degree little ſhort of . madneſs. It is from the 
fame deranged eccentric vanity, that this, the is 
fanc Socrates of the National Aſſembly, "7 + 


) 

pelled to publiſh a mad confeſſion of his mad 
faults, and to attempt a new ſort of glory, from 
bringing hardily to light the obſcure and vulgar 
vices which we know may ſometimes be blended 
with eminent -talents. He has not obſerved on 
the nature of vanity, who does not know that it 
is omnivorous; that it has no choice in its food ; 

that it is fond to talk even of its own faults and 
vices, as What will excite ſurpriſe and draw atten- 
tion, and what will paſs at worſt for openneſs and 
candour, It was this abuſe and perverſion, which 
vanity makes even of hypocriſy, which has driven 
Rouſſeau to record a life not ſo much as chec- 
quered, -or ſpotted here and there, with virtues, or 
even diſtinguiſhed by a ſingle good action. It is 
ſuch a life he chooſes to offer to the attention of 
mankind. It is ſuch a life, that with a wild de- 
fiance, he flings in the face of his Creator, whom 


he acknowledges only to brave. Your aſſembly, 


knowing how much more powerful example is 
found than precept, has choſen this man (by his 
own account without a ſingle virtue) for a model. 
To him they erect their firſt ſtatue, From him 
they commence their ſeries of honours and diſ- 
tinctions.“ 


Now we will hear the copyiſt. 


* Beſides, as the paſſions are ſeldom ſcen in * 


fimple, unmixed ſtate, ſo vanity when it ſucceeds, 
degenerates into arrogance z when it is diſappoint». 
ed, N it is often diſappointed) i it is > exaſperated 
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into malignity. and corrupted. into envy. In this 


ſtage the vain man commences a determined miſ. 


anthropiſt. He deteſts that excellence which he 
cannot reach. He deteſts his ſpecies, and longs 
to be reyenged upon them, for the unpardonable 
injuſtice he has ſuſtained in their being inſenſible 
of his merits. - He lives upon the. calamities of 
the world; the vices and miſeries of men are his 
element = his food. Virtue, talents, and genius, 
are his natural enemies, which he perſecutes with 
inſtinctive eagerneſs, and unrelenting hoſtility, 
Some have . doubted. of the exiſtence of ſuch a 
diſpoſition they have ſuppoſed the Qiſintereſted 
batred of mankind impoſſible; but it is certainly 
to be found amongſt, the ſediments. and dregs of 
diſappointed vanity. It is a diſeaſe which taints 
and vitiates the whole character wherever it pre- 
vals. It forms the heart to a profound indifference 


| to the welfare of others ; ; that whatever appear- 


ances he may aſſume, or however. wide the circle 
of his ſceming virtues may extend, vou will infal- 


 libly find the vain man is his own centre. Atten- 


tive only to himſelf, abſorbed in the contemplation 
of his own perſeions, inſtead. of feeling tender- 


„ 


ſame family, as 1 with whom be! is appointed 


to act, to ſuffer and to {ympathize ; he conliders 
life as a (tage © on which he is performing a part, 
and. mankind i in no other light than ſpeCtators. 
Whether he ſmiles or frowns,, whether his path 55 
| adorned 
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adorned with. the rays of beneficence'or his eps 
are dyed in blood, an attention to felf is the ſpring 
of every movement, and the motive to which 
every action, is referred,” 

In the progrels, of his declamation on the influ: 
ence of vanity, the preacher introduces (page 
32) the French revolution, and deſcribes it with 
all its incidental horrors, Far be it from us to 
regard with indifference, or to read without indig- 
nation, the annals of blood; but it were an inſult 
to every ordinary underſtanding to exhihit ſcenes 
of horror without pointing out their real cauſe. 
What was the French. revolution before deſpotic 


fair form of Liberty opening its breaſt to the pure 
ſun-beams, undefiled as the light of heaven. It 
was hailed by the good of every country, as the 
angel of deliverance to the human race. After 
the menaces of Deſpotiſm, and the approach of 
polluted Power, jealouſy and confufion mixed in 
the aſſemblies of faithful men, and when the ſons 
of God appeared, the devil, as of old, was amongſt 
them. The preacher may amuſe himſelf, and 


the effects of vanity. operating in innovation; 


his bow, in their own ſtile, to bis new friends. 
Had he, however, meant to purſue truth in 


been led to contemplate the French revolution 
4s 


and inſolent power threatened to cruſh it 7? The 
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and he will conſult his intereſt in thus making | 


tracing the operation of vanity, he would have 


( $8: 


as an attack upon vanity—the vanity of ages, 
He would have ſeen in the ancient orders which 
it has overturned, nothing but diſtinctions which 
vanity had created, and which oppreſſion pre- 
ferved. He would have ſhewn the malign and 
unrelenting ſpirit of vanity, in the reſiſtance 
made to that revolution: and he would hare 
ſhewn the extent of its miſchief in the combina- 
tion of deſpots, and the ſchemes of deſtruction 
to which it had given birth. The abolition of 
vain titles, he would have ſhewn, had excited more 
reſiſtance than have been made to the moſt dread- 
ful innovations which tyrants have intfoduced 
into free countries. In this he would have imi- 
tated Him whom he affe&s to call Maſter and 
Lord. Jeſus Chriſt ſaid, not to bold innovator 
of yeſterday, but to the phariſees, the ancient de. 
politaries of power, How can ye believe, who 
receive honours from men ?”—He laid the arr 
to the root of the tree, and boldly attacked 
governors and rulers of the people. He de- 
nounced them as hypocrites, and ripe for damn- 
ation. Why did Jefus not 'repreſs the ſpirit dt 
revolution? Did he anticipate no ſuch thing as 
revolution? The contrary is laid before us i 
threatenings and predict ions, in proof irrefiftible 
Why then did he fan the rifing flame of revolt, 
by repeated, pointed, ſevere, and ſtudied a. 
tacks upon the governors in church and ftate, and 
that in the preſence of the un kren populace 


He 


* 
He was, doubtleſs, impelled by the force of truth, 


| the feelings of honeſt and holy indignation. He 
gattered not the great, he ſought not their patron- 


Immortal teacher! it was thine to inſtruct 

by example; it is the fate ot thy pretended follow- 

ers to defeat thy inſtructions by {heir example. 
To ſhew that ſcepticiſm tends to foſter a ferocity 


of character, Mr. Hall proceeds (page 38) to ob- 


ſerve that a belief in a future life renders this life 
of more importance, and diſpoſes to reluctance 


in taking it away. 
Were we to follow the We into the regions 


of theory, perhaps there it would not be difficult 


to prove that whatever makes the future life any 


thing to men, muſt make the preſent, in the ſame . 


proportion, trifling and inſignificant. I will not, 
however, attack him in the regions of viſionary 
conjecture, but examine this poſition in the light 
of experience. 

Have Chriſtians "EY a reluctancy to ſhed 
blood? Have they felt the importance of life ſo 
as to overawe them, and deter them from taking 


it away? Not a century has paſſed without wars 


fince the goſpel of peace was eſtabliſhed; begun, 


and continued, for the avowed purpoſe of cutting 
off the enemies of this religion, or ſome peculiar 
dogmas of this religion. This pretext, this mo- 


tive, has put millions of armed men in motion, 
has bathed the plains in blood, laid towns in aſhes, 


mixed the poiſon, and ſharpened the dagger of 


aſſaſſins. 
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aſſaſſins. It has been admitted as a principle, i 
has been defended as a principle (I maintain the 
truth of the aſſertion in the face of this preacher, 
and of alt preachers, and call upon them to deny 
or to refute it) that it is lawful to kill the body 
in order to fave the ſont ; that it is Tawfu}, for er: 
 rors in religious belief merely, to purſue the er. 
roneous with injury, to involve them in ruin, and 
cut them off from life. This is the principle which 
peter the Hermit prenched ; this principle blew the 
trumpet of the cruſades; and this principle 
ſtrengthened the hands of Deſpotiſm to "_ 
devoted France. 
If this be nota principle of Chiiſtianity, which 
indeed it is not, it has always been a"principle of 
Chriftians, and of the Chriſtianity which prieſts and 
ſtateſmen have profeſſed and preached. The viola- 
tions of juſtice, humanity, and all the ſocial chanties, 


|. which have ariſen from this principle, have been no 


accidental errors of frail man ; they have been no 
exceſſes committed under the preſſure of danger, 
in the hurry of revolution, or under the influence 
of a momentary and maddening jealouſy: they are 
the ſyſtematic conſequences of an acknowledged 
pr inciple, preached and defended by theologians in 
every age, and enforced and acted upon by ſtateſmen 
in every Chriftian country. Let the millions who 
periſhed in the holy land ſay, if the belief of a fu- 
ture life makes men cautious of ſhedding blood. 


* et the aflaffinations and maffacres of St. Bartholo- 
h 3 meu, 


( 33: J 


mew; which a king in perſon urged on and anima- 


ted; the murdersof the Huguenots, which a whole 
court. and a whole church plotted and bleſſed; 
the fires of Smithfield, which royalty and epiſco- 
pacy; the crown and the mitre, raiſed into a 
blaze, give evidence to this fact. We muſt not 
paſs flightly over this argument. I denounce a 


principle admitted by almoſt every chriſtian, 


acted upon by moſt chriſtians, and certainly 
neither diſa vowed nor counteracted by the ſpirit 
and reaſoning of this ſermon, that it is juſt to 
puniſh men for errors in religious obinions“. I 
call the reader anxiouſly to the examination of 
this principle. I denounce it as the deſtroyer of 


all the foundations of morality : for what does it 


not authorize ? - Any injury in this life for a ſup- 
poſed error concerning another life. Thou 
ſhalt do no murder, is, by this principle, made a 
limited command. It ſays, murder only heretics. 
What you would that men ſhould do to you, 


» So far is this principle from being diſavowed in this 
ſermon, that the preacher (page 43d) throws it out as a 
reproach upon the violent parties which ftained the glory 
of the French revolution, that they had not even the hypo- 


eriſy to pretend that they were executing the vengeance of 


God; and this is ſo expreſſed, that it is impoſſible not to 
infer that Mr. Hall, as he thinks this conſideration aggra- 
vated their crimes, means to infinuate, that if they had 


would have been excuſable, if not meritorious. 


1 do 


covered their motives by this ftale pretext of murder, they 
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morality is by this principle changed. 
ſee all public religions oppoſed to all private mora- 


| N 
do that to them. The ſum of the whole law here 


finds ity limits too. Do good to the houſehold 


of faith, and to them only. Kill, plunder, ca- 
lumniate the heretics. The very nomenclature of 
Thus we 


lity. Is utility the principle of virtue, the prin- 
ciple of virtue is for ever deſtroyed by this religious 
principle. Yes, the obligations of morality muſt 


be preſent, and the ſocial relations muſt limit and 


define the virtue of all character“. 

If the reader would find examples of ferocity ex- 
ceeding that of the wild beaſts of the foreſt, he muſt 
not peruſe the hiſtory of ſcepticiſm, but the bloody 
annals of the church. He may, if he pleaſes, look 
to France, but let him not neglect the plains of 


0 . to Mr. Hall, in the retirement of his cloſet, 
where he breathes the calm air of philoſophy, to whom the 


great principles of morals can be no new ſcience, and there 


alk him, if every religion which confines not virtue to mere 
beneficence, do not neceſſarily deſtroy all the foundations of 
virtue, by changing its very nature. It is certain that he 
who demands our faith proclaims his own impoſture ; but 


without enlarging upon that head; he who places morality or 


human excellence, in faith, in an imaginary love of God, 
whom we have not ſeen, and whom we can neither injure nor 
benefit, in the performance of ceremonies, or in any thing 
deſides beneficent action, takes away every ſanction of that 
virtue which alone can benefit families, friends, mankind. 
Mr. Hall will, in this light, examine the doctrines of 


all ect of Chriftians, in his great work. 


Peru 


C88.) 


Peru. If he look to France, let him glance, in 
his haſte, at the allied armies ; read the manifeſto 
of Brunſwiek; and allow a little to unhappy 
Frenchmen for the frenzy of deſpair, and the 
dread of butchery from conquering. prieſts. He 
will find, in the hurry of the heart, not an apology 
for crime, but a cauſe of diſorder, the parent of 
violence. If, however, he can ſee no ſſh in God's 
elect; if the infant republic alone muſt be ſearched 
for monſters, let him not ſay that the horrors of 
the hated September were perpetrated under the 
reign of Atheiſm Robeſpierre was not only a 
believer, but ſo very a child of ſuperſtition, that 
he never entered upon public- buſineſs until he 
had attended maſs. I demand from the preacher 
an inſtance of one death on thoſe mortal days, 
never to be forgotten, ever to be deplored, in- 
flited on account of mere religious belief, and in 
gratification of atheiſtical fanaticiſm. 


iſm ſlept on theſe days, and jealouſy, ſuſpicion, 
tear, and revenge alone triumphed. The army of 


it with military execution. Every horror was the 
legitimate offspring of this dreadful circumſtance. 
Here was no ſtudied plot, no cool and ſyſtematic 
execution. With the pious maſſacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, in the ſame Paris, even theſe deeds of hor- 
ror may be advantageouſly contraſted. But I 
bare no reliſh for ſuch painting; the prime artiſts 

SS of 


Indeed, no ſuch inflance can be found. Athe- 


Brunſwick approached the capital, and threatened 
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been denied that character by any body of unbe- 
hevers. And have there been no chriſtians, 20 


to the brothers and ſiſters of a free ſpirit? The 


Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory; 19th and 16th centuries 


( 36 ) 
of Hell can alone dwell with pleaſurs « on ſuch light 
and ſhade. | 

+ But atheiſm, it ſeems, prompts to / unbridled 
ſenſuality. How does the preacher eſtabliſh this 
point? Why, one man ſaid to be an atheiſt; ha 
denied the propriety of marriage, and fooliſhly 
called it the worſt of monopolies. Let this ſolitary 
atheiſt preach his doctrine, and by his exampl;, 
after the manner of preachers, prove that either 
his doctrine or that himſelf is falſe. Marriage is, 
mdeed, an mftitution of wiſdom; and has never 


thriſtian Jects, who have held the lawfulneſs of 
promiſcuous commerce? What ſays the preachet 


reverend declamer may read for his inſtruction, 
or others may read to his confuſion, :Moſheim's 


What if Mr. Godwin had, like John of Leyden, 
married eleven wives, or lived with eleven women 
without being married at all, what if like the ſame 
apoſtle he had run ftark naked up and down tix 
ſtreets, as many Quakers have done in England, 
has ſcepticiſm to anfwer for ſuch eccentricities! 
If to, chriſtianity muſt anſwer for ſimilar eccentn: 
cities. | Let the reader confound the -parſon b 
peruſing the tgyth.and 138th, and following pags 
of the ſame Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, where he wil 


find the „ the nian cler as repre: 
20 henſibk 


8 


henſible at leaſt, as that of the apoſtle of atheiſm. 
The licentious amours of chriſtian divines, are at 
leaſt as various and as remarkable as thoſe of 
the notorious author of Political Juſtice. | 

It is ſomewhat remarkable, however, that the 
beſt treatiſe in our language upon the perpetuity 

of the marriage bonds, and in defence of their per- 

petuity, was written by Mr. Hume. Why may I 
not as well be permitted to take Mr. Hume as 
the expoſitor of the ſceptical ſect's opinions on 
this head, as Mr. Godwin. Mr. Godwin, I ſuſ- 
pect, has not one diſciple, nay he is not even a 
diſciple himſelf of his own philoſophy, whilſt Mr. 
Hume has thouſands of adherents. 

It is not quite accurate in the preacher to ſay 
(page 45) that Jeſus forbade poligamy and divorce. 
He certainly only forbade divorces in certain caſes, 
in which the divine Moſes had authoriſed them; 
as he had authorized polygamy, as has been ſhewn 
beyond all queſtion by the late Mr. Madan. It 
is unfortunate for the preacher that in extolling 
the punity of the religion of Jeſus, he is obliged 


to treat with * the laws of his favourite 


Jews. N 


It appears that the Jewiſh W did not he 
all his laws to elevate and purify the character 


of his people, but that he formed ſome of. his laws 


to their deſires, and did not diſdain to cen the 
hardneſs of their hearts. 4 


In his next printed diſcourſe I expect that "Rr 


preacher 
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preacher will tell us the reaſon of this, and Prove 
that it is not only ſuitable to the character of 3 
divine ruler, but an evidence of his divine miſſion. 
Moſes was very liberal to the men in his doctrine 
of divorce, but to the ladies he ſhewed not ſo 
much politeneſs. He wanted the favour of men 
of war, and his ſoldiers were not warriors in petti- 
coats. 250 
Mr. Hall has advanced ſo much and ſo well 
upon the ſubje& of marriage and the family rela- 
tions in ſome ſubſequent pages, that it 1s natural 
to conclude that he 1s there again copying his 
great original. The reader ſhall judge for himſelf, 

« If the ſyſtem of inſtitution, recommended by 
the Aſſembly, is falſe and theatric, it is becauſe 
their ſyſtem of government is of the ſame cha- 
racter. To that, and to that alone, it is ſtrictiy 
conformable. To underſtand either, we muſt 
connect the morals with the politics of the le- 
giſlators. Your practical philoſophers, ſyſtematic 
in every thing, have wiſely begun at the ſource. 
As the relation between parents and children is 
the firſt among the elements of vulgar, natural 
morality *, they erect ſtatues to a wild, ferocious, 
1 Filiola tua te delectari lztor et probari tibi rogym pvc 
eſſe 7 me Ta Twa; etenim, fi hæc non eſt, nulla poteſt 
Jomini eſſe ad hominem naturæ ad junctio: qua ſublata vita 
ſocietas tolletur. Valete Patron [Rouſſeau] et tui condiſci- 
puli! IL Aſſemblée Nationale]. 


Cie. Ep. ad Atticum. 
WF low- 


N) 


low-minded, hard-hearted father, of fine general 


feelings; a lover of his kind, but a hater of his 


kindred. Vour maſters reject the duties of this 
vulgar relation, as contrary to liberty; as not 


ſounded in the ſocial compact; and not binding 


never ſo on the ſide of the children, not always on 
the part of the parents. 


their ſtatues to Rouſſeau, is that which is next 
in ſanctity to that of a father. They differ from 
thoſe old-faſhioned thinkers, who conſidered pe- 


allied to the parental. The moraliſts of the dark 
times, preceptorem ſuncti voluere parentis efſe 


boo. In this age of light, they teach the people, 
that -preceptors ought to be in the place of gal- 


lantss They ſyſtematically corrupt a very cor- 


ruptible race, (for ſome time a growing nuiſance 
amongſt you) a ſet of pert, petulant, literators, 


to whom, inſtead of their proper, but ſevere, un- 
oſtentatious duties, they aſſign the brilliant part 


of men of wit and pleaſure, of gay, young, military 


parks, and danglers at toilets. They call on the 
nſing generation in France, to take a ſympathy in 
their adventures and fortunes, and they endeavour 
„ engage their ſenſibility on the fide of peda» 
Posues, who betray the moſt awful family truſts, 


and 


4 


according to the rights of men ; becauſe the rela- 5 
tion is not, of courſe, the reſult of free election; 


« The next relation which they regeterate by 


dagogues as ſober and venerable characters, and 
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general and powerful an influence; it 


(i. 40:.)) 


and vitiate their female pupils. They teach the 
people, that the debauchers of virgins, almoſt in 


the arms of their parents, may be ſafe inmates in 


their houſe, and even fit guardians of the honour 
of thoſe huſbands who ſucceed legally to the 
office which the young literators had pre · occupied, 
without aſking leave of law or conſcience. 

Thus they diſpoſe of all the family relations 
of parents and children, .huſbands and wives 
Through this fame inſtrutor, by whom they 
corrupt the morals, they corrupt the taſte. Taſte 
and elegance, though they are reckoned only 
among the ſmaller and ſecondary morals, yet are 
of no mean importance in the regulation of life, 


A moral taſte is not of force to turn vice into 


virtue; but it recommends virtue with ſomething 
like the blandiſhments of pleaſure ;z and it inf. 
nitely abates the evils of vice. Rouſſeau, a writer 
ef great force and vivacity, is totally deſtitute of 
taſte in any ſenſe of the word. Your maſter, 
who are his ſcholars, conceive that all refinement 
has an ariſtocratic character. The laſt age had 


. exhauſted all its powers in giving a grace and no- 


bleneſs to our natural appetites, and in raiſing 


them into higher claſs and order than ſeemel 


juſtly to belong to them. Through Rovfſeay, 
your maſters are reſolved to deſtroy theſe ariſts 
cratic prejudices. The paſſion called love, bas ſo 
makes i 

much 


(- 41. » 
mach of the entertainment, and indeed ſomuch 


the occupation of that part. of life which; decides. 


the character for ever, that the mode and the 
principles on which it engages the ſy mpathy, and 
ſtrikes the imagination, become of the utmoſt 
importance to the morals and manners of every 
ſociety, Your rulers were well aware of this; 
and in their ſyſtem of changing your manners to 
accommodate them to their politics, they found 
nothing ſo convenient as Rouſſeau. Through him 
they teach men to love after the faſhion of philo- 
ſophers ; that is, they teach to men, to French- 
men, a loye without gallantry; a love without 

any thing of that fine flower of youthfulneſs and 
| gentility, which places it, if not among the vir- 
tues, among the ornaments of life. Inſtead. of 
this paſſion, naturally allied to grace and manners, 
they infuſe into their youth an unfaſhioned, inde- 
licate, ſour, gloomy, ferocious medley of pedantry 
and lewdneſs; of metaphyſical ſpeculations, 
blended with the coarſeſt ſenſuality. Such is the 
general morality of the paſſions to be found in their 
famous philoſopher, in his famous work of philo- 
ſophic gallantry, the Nouvelle Eloiſe.— BURRx. 

Nor is it in this way only that marriage inſti- 
tutions are effential to the welfare of mankind. 
They are the ſources of "tenderneſs, as well as the 
guardians of peace. Without the permanent 
union of the ſexes, there gan he no permanent 
3 the diſſolution of auptil ties involves 
i 1 the 
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the diſſdlution of domeſlic ſociety. But domeſtic 


ſociety is the ſeminary of ' Tocial affections, the 
cradle of ſenſibility, vie the firſt elements are 
Acquired of that" tenderneſs and humanity, which 


cemierit mankind together, and which, were they 


entirely extingtiſhed, the whole fabric” of ſocial 
inſtitutions would be diſſolved.” er 
Families are ſo many centres of attraction, 
which preſerve rnankind from being ſcattered and 
diſſipated by the repulſive powers of ſelfiſhneks 
The order of nature is; Evertnofe, from particultn 
to generals. As in the operations of intellect, we 
ed from the contenfplation of individual to 
he formation of general abſtraktions. ſo in the 
developernent of the paſſions in like manner, we 
advance from private to public affections, from the 
love of parents, brothers and fiſters, to thoſe more 
expanded regards which ns the immenſe ſo 
ciety of human kind “. LT C 
In order to dender 5 men benevolent, they muſt 
firſt be made tender; for benevolent 'affetion 
ate not the" offspring of reaſoning; they” reſult 
r tha * culture WOT oe from thoſe ex 
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_ Arr" vero colligatio ſocietatis propinquorum: ab illa 
perm immenſa ſocietate humani generis, 1 in exiguum angoF 
tumque concluditor, nam cum fit hoc natura commune ant- 
mantium ut habeant libidinem procreandi prima ſocietas in ipſo 
| Eonjugis eſt, proxima i in liberis deinde'una domus, communi 
omnia. Id autem eſt n N Er Sam — 
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impreſſions of tenderneſs, gratitude, and ſympa- 
thy, which; the endearments of domeſtic life are 
ſure to ſupply, arid for, the ſormation of which it 
is the beſt, poſſible ſchool. | 515 5 
The advocates of Infidelity 3 invert this alone) 
order of nature. | Inſtead of inculcating the pri- 
rate affections, as a diſcipline by which; the mind 
is prepared for thoſe of a more public nature, 
they {et them in direct oppoſition, to each other; 
they propoſe to build general benevolence on the 
deſtruction of individual tenderneſs, and to make | 
us loye the whole ſpecies mote, by loving every 
particular part of it leſs. In purſuit of this chi- 
merical project, gratitude, humility, conjugal, 
-parental, and filial affect ion, together with every 
other ſocial. diſpoſition; are reprobated]; virtue is 
limited to a paſſionate attachment to the general 
good. Is it not natural to aſk; when all the ten- 
derneſs of life is extinguiſhed; and all the bands 
of ſociety. are untwiſted, from whence; this ardent 
affection for the general good is to ſpring! 
When this ſavage philoſophy has. completed 
its work, when it has taught its diſciple to look 
with perfect indifference on the offspring of his 
body and the wife of his boſom, to eſtrange him- 
ſelf from his friends, infult his benefactors, and 
ſilence the pleadings of gratitude and pity, will 
he by thus diveſting himſelf of all that is human, 
be better prepared for the diſintereſted love of his 
ſpecies i Will he become a philanthropiſt only be- 
F 2 cauſe 
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cauſe he has ceaſed to be @ man? Rather, if theſe 


principles have theit full effect, in this total ex- 
emption from all the - feelings which hutnanize 
and ſoften, in this chillig froſt of univerſal in 
difference, may we lot be certain, ſelfihneſs, un- 
mingled and uncontfouled, will aſſume the em · 
Pite of bis heart; and that under preten&@ of ad. 
vancitig the general good, an object to which the 
fatty may give innutnerable ſhapes, he will be 
prepared for the violation" of every duty, and the 
perpetration of every crime? Extended beneyo- 
let Is the laſt and moſt perfect fruit of the pri- 
vate aſfections; fo that to expect to reap tlie 
forttier fromi the extincxion of the latter, is to op- 
poſe the means to the end; is as abfurd us toattemt 
to reach the ſummit of the higheſt mountain, 
without paſſing through the intermediate ſpaces, 
or to hope to attain the heights of ſciente by for- 
| getting the firft elements of khowledge,” Hai. 

*T'hope that on theſeè ſubje&ts; us Mr. Hall has 
aſpired to imitate Mr: Burke, he really feels the 
[ſinlirients be his fla] Wich force only inferior 
to his favourite duthor. I will not ſay of his elo- 
quence that 1 deſery in it every excellence but 
the enthuſtaſm of the heart, as Dr. Drennan has 
fad of Mr. Burke's. I do not diſcover in Mt. 
Hall's eloquence every excellence which adorns 
Mr. Burke's. Mr. Hall wants the eaſe and flow, 
the fertility of alluſion, the boundleſs fancy, and 
3 ine xhauſtible treaſure of knowledge, 
which 
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which” conſtituted the pride and ornament of 
Burke's mind. He has ſtrength indeed, but it 
+ the ſtrengtk of à camel, rather than that of a 
bounding ſteed, equally "diſtinguiſhed for its vi- 
gour and the grace and elegance of its motions. 
He is fierce and even ſavage in expreſſion, he 
burns, but he does not illuminate; His merit 
conſiſts in repeuting in different, and certainly 
not improved language, the opinions of Mt. 
Burke, often by himſolf and by others repeated, 
for his ſermon neither boaſts originality of thought, 
novelty of arrangement, Hor acuteneſs of reaſon- 
ing. 1 will ſuppoſe, however, that Mr: Burke 


happened to exproſs the feelings of Mr. Hall, 
and that Mr. Hall has*#kergfbre copied his feet. 


ings, as well as Mr. Burke, in his declamation 
upon ſenſibility, tenderneſs, gratitude; "a all 
the fineſt feelings of the fineſt - minds. 

If my ſuppoſition be correct, Mr. ache his 
rater muſt be ſtill more admirable than his writ- 
ings. Such a character may be thus deſcribed: 
His youth was diſtinguiſhed by the moſt lively 

attachment to his parents, he anticipated their 
wiſhes, read the law in their looks, and exulted 
in their approbation. He ſought their counſtl 
1 ſokeitude, and attended” to it With the 
gra piety. © Their abſence. he felt ap his 
reateſt evil, and it was his ſolace, when he could 
hot be with them, to fill up the time with the 
noſt affectionate * His attach- 


ment 
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ment to his eatly aſſociates at ſchool was equally 
delicate and ſtrong, and he cheriſhed it far be. 
yond- the period of their. aſſociation. - Diſtin. 
guiſhed by / ſuperior attaintments, they never fel 
that diſtinction but to amine it, for arrogance 
he never diſcovered. Aen. 

To thoſe of whom he had received benefit and 

patronage his gratitude was proverbial, it never 
ſlept, it inceſſantly ſought occaſion of relief. by 
returns of kindneſs and advantage. The remotef 
connexions of his benefactors he purſued and 
even oppreſſed with kindneſs and attention, and 
when he received a favour the ſcripture was ful- 
filled, and all acknowledged, that it was more 
bleſſed to give than to receive. 

As a miniſter of religion he was, in matur 
years, unaſſuming, humble, kind. Betwixt bim 
and others there could be no ſtrife, no emuh- 
tion, for he was anxious to be thought the leaſt 
of all teachers, wan to the doctrine which he 
h ed. 

. He has paſſed bs. youth without reproach, 
2s] in-it found every affociate a friend, and he 
now enjoys the noontide of life in the uncloude! 
ſunſhine of ſocial blits. 

- This is an ideal character, but I ſhall be moſt 
bappy to learn, that ſomething like it, or bet- 
ter, is the character of Mr. Hall, * 
advocate of religion and ſocial order. 


bh 
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Jo the 66th page the preacher ſeems to main- 
tain that any ſuperſtition, a belief in Gods of any 
character, is better than abſotute ſoepticiſm. 

- "This is 4 poſition' which, whether maintained 
in expreſs words, or implied in various Temarks 


and obſervations, ought not to be paſſed over 
without remark. I contend, that a belief in- fu- 


ture rewards' and puniſhments, connected with a 
belief that rewards are to be conferred upon the 
' beneficent, upon thoſe who ſerve mankind, and 
for that ſervice excluſively, and puniſhment in- 
flited upon oppoſite characters, and alone for the 
injury done to beings who can feel it, is favour- 
able to morality; becauſe to all other preſent 
motives to virtue it adds another of ſome force, 
de it more or leſs, and by defining the nature of 
the virtue required, * the abuſe of ſuc: 14 
doctrine. | an e 
But 1 maintain that all yeligiods; 400 every 
er concerning futurity different from this, are 
not merely as bad, but infinitely worſe than any 
kind or degree of ſcepticiſm. The reaſon is ob- 
vious. Atheiſm leaves every human preſent mo- 
tive to virtue in full force, whilſt ſuperſtition, 
and every religion or mode of faith more than or 
different from what I have expreſſed,” is ſuperſti- 
tion, changes the name” and the nature of mo- 
ality, calls good evil and evil good, ſaps the 
foundations of all beneficence, and introduces 
malice, hoſtility, and murder, under the pretext 
. 3 | 606 
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of love to God. This has before been. illuſtrated 
in theſe pages, and illuſtrated, I. truſt, to ſome 


purpoſe. If the preacher had regarded the leſ. 
ſons of his Bible, as much as the ſmiles of prime | 
miniſters, he might thence have learned that 3 
falſe religion is more miſchievous, than none; 
The religious of the land of Canaan, the wa. 
ſhippers of Moloch, murdered their own children 
in honour of their God. Has Mr. Hall found 
any ſolitary Athieſt guilty of a ſimilar crime, to 
ſet againſt the conduct of this whole people ? It 
is evident that as far as the worſhip of God ha 
any influence, it muſt, according to his cha 
racer, exalt or corrupt. Superſtition 1s univer- 

ſally corrupt and corrupting. Y 
The fimple theiſm of chriſtianity, not the 
chriſtianity of the ſchools, not the chriſtianity of 
the pulpits, not the chriſtianity of any ſe& of 
chriſtians, but ſimple unmixed chriftianity, muſt, 
as far as it has any, have a good effect. I bow to 
that religion, pure, undefiled, unallied to human 
policy, untaught by hireling prieſts, cheriſhed 
only in the heart, profeſſed only in the conduct, 
moral and beneficent, and only moral and bene- 
ficent ; that is the religion in the faith of which 
only I hope to live and to die. Let the prieſls 
of Moloch clamour, their ſpeech betrayeth them. 
Athieſm js rare. But this preacher labours to 
make it believed to be general, and in 5th page 
he ſays a conſiderable e of thoſe who 
-  puriue 
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purſue literature as a profeſſion are the open or 
Giſeuiſed abetters of atheiſm, How has. he diſ- 
covered the diſguſed abetters of atheiſm? It i is 
the infirmity of . ſome minds to judge that every 
one ſees opinions and principles exactly in the 
light in which they appear to themſelves. , Thus 
ſome democrats believe there are no honeſt ariſto- 
crats, the evidence of democracy is ſo clear to 
them, and ſome ariſtocrats think there are no 
honeſt democrats, for a ſimilar reaſon. I hope the 
preacher is not a diſguſed atheiſt, fince he ſo 
readily thinks moſt literary characters are. If he 
be, I ſhall not diſcover it, for I cannot penetrate 
the diſguiſe. He, however, 1s no ſolitary in his 
order if he be an atheiſt, for I can affure him, 
that few as I believe atheiſts to be, I know ſome 
clergymen are of the number. 

It is a curious problem whence, or from what, the 
preacher has colle&ed ſo much 'to alarm him in 
the political changes which are taking place. He 
knows that the moſt that revolutions can do to 
opinions is to pour upon them the light of free 
diſcuſſion. This and this only he does or can 
dread. In this to me there is nothing dreadful. 
He, too, once defended the liberty of the preſs, 
and that after the moſt dreadſul outrages of the 
French revolution. This revolution was then in 
| his language the moſt ſplendid event recorded in 
the annals of hiſtory. Whence this change, 
whence this alarm, this proclamation of danger ? 

2 Sk | He 
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He repreſents in his preface, that the peril is % 
great that all ſhould forget ſlight differences, and 
rally round the ark of the Lord. Perhaps to go 
over to the eſtabliſhment may be the ſacrifice he 
meditates, as à proof of catholiciſm, and the beſt 


means of defending: our common chriſtianity 
now openly threatened, It is kind in the friend; 
of religion and order thus to ſacrifice their party 
and prejudices to the general ſafety, This was 
the noble conduct of an Elliot, a Windham, a 
Wedderburne, and a Bentinck. Why may their 
generous example not be followed by a Hunting- 
ton, a Fuller“, and a Hall? 
Mr. 


| 0 This wonderful coadjetor of Mr. Hall, whoſe performs 


ances he refers to only to praiſe, has publiſhed two works, 
the object of which is to vilify the characters of all who 
are not of his communion, particularly the Unitarians and 
the Deiſts, For this purpoſe he thinks no language too 
coarſe, no calumny too ſtale, no artifice too baſe. With 


the falſehood and malignity of the old accuſer, he retail 
| ſcraps of ſcandal from Leland, and fimilar writers, and 


picks up tales from the moſt vulgar goſſips, which, with a 
the ſolemnity of profeſſional impoſition he relates and am- 


_ plifies. Buy the Unitarians. have no need to bluſk before 
lach an adverſary, Their, Lardners, Jebbs, Prices, Wake- 
telds, Prieſtleys, and Lindſeys, form a. Conſtellation of vi- 


tue, from whoſe ſplendour this . bird of night retires with 
noiſy horror. I refer to the clergy of this ſect, not becauſe! 


tians of their communion, after whom any one of tber 
would be proud to be placed. Theſe, however, have * 
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Mr. Flower, with the zeal of an honeſt, and the 
pride of a conſiſtent man, has expoſed the tergiver- 
ſation of the Baptiſt preacher. But, perbaps, 
there is leſs inconſiſtency in Mr. Hall than he 
thinks there is. When Mr. Hall was the vaunted 
friend of freedom, the Republic of France was ex- 
pected to triumph, and revolution to ſucceed 
revolution, until the ancient orders gave way bes 
fore aſpiring talent and daring enterprize. When 
he attacked freedom, and denounced its friends, 
though the Republic exiſted, the hope of general 
revolution had — and the 1 orders 
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and are the moſt illuſtrious defenders which chriſtianity 
ever knew. They have ſhewn that its ſpirit is reconcile- 
able with a ſound philoſophy, and they have torn away 
thoſe corruptions under which the ery foundations of all mo» 
rality were decaying. It is to theſe men, and to men like 
theſe, that chriſtianity is indebted in an enlightened age 
for a fair inveſtigation; as they will remove the contempt 
which philoſophy had begun to entertain for it, from the 
garb and decorations under which its ſimplicity and beauty 
were. concealed, Let the diſciples of the mutderer of 
Geneva ſhew me a group of ſuch men in their churches, 
and I will ceaſe to think the writings of Mr. Fuller libellous 
and contemptible, Even from this man Mr. Hall has not 
diſdained to borrow a falſe and malicious charge againſt the 
accompliſhed and virtuous Hume, of whoſe writings Mr. 
Fuller is utterly incapable of forming any judgment, as he is 
of thoſe of any other man, in which morals are treated of 
| ® a ſcience. I am ſurpriſed that Mr. Kentiſh, an enlights 
ened and excellent man, ſhould have thought Mr, e 
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only could reward merit. The obſervers of 
the courſe often ſee the beſt dog run eaſt and 


then weſt ; but they never pronounce him confuſed 
or inconſiſtent until they have marked the foot. 


ſteps of the game. 
It ſeems now, that ine ö is to be valued 


e « it ſecures to every one his rights; to h. 
bourers and mechanics, the reward of their in- 
duſtry ; to the rich, the enjoyment of their 
wealth; to nobles; the preſervation of their ho- 
nours ; and. to Princes, the ſtability of their 
thrones.” 

.L wiſh 8. was aching inconſiſtent in this 
maſs of ſecurity. I wiſh the throne, the honour 
and the wealth, never interfered with the honeſt 
and ample reward of uſeful toil, I wiſh, if theſe 
preſerved members of the body politic interfere 


not with each other, that the chriſtianity of the 


pulpits did ſecure to the induſtrious a due reward. 
Let the hiſtory of Chriſtendom. be conſulted. 


Never, at any period, or in any part of the world, 
have the labourers been lefs rewarded, or mor: 


Plundered, than in the diviſions of the globe 
called the chriſtian world. When I firſt read this 
paſſage, it was with a ſmile ; but that ſmile gute 
way-to:the frown of indignation, and the glance 
of ſcorn. Thank God ! I have not yet learned to 
inſult my brother. The ſons of toil are the truly 
'honourable.. T acknowledge no other to; be ho- 
nourable at all. Let their reward be ſecured, ani 
vs 8 © I wil 
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1 will reſt in peace, regarding with no invidious 
eye the titles of the noble, or the thrones of 
kings. 

[ have but another word for the preacher, He 
believes, or profeſſes to believe, in ſomething 
more than the wiſdom and ſagacity of Jeſus. But 
Jeſus was without wiſdom, if man be incapable of 
improvement. For this improvement he laid 
down his life. His improvement he taught, of 
it he propheſied ; it was his theme, the baſis of his 
conduct, and his reward. With this not only the 
divine miſſion, but the ſanity of Jeſus is commit- 
ted. But improvement is the effect of reaſoning, 
thought, freedom. Try, prove all things, is the 
language of our oracles. Freedom, then, is the 
agent of the goſpel and its author, for human im- 
provement. Like the undulation of the waves, 
it may deſtroy ſome glittering flies, but the ele- 
ment of life by it is kept pure. 

The followers of Jeſus, of whom I aſpire to be 
one, will well weigh the leſſons of their maſter. 
They know that without freedom all theſe leflons 
are vain. They know that atheiſm is foſtered not 
by reſearch, not by inquiry, not by revolution; 
but by pampering, corrupting eſtabliſhments, to 
benefit by which men become firſt falſe, and 
without God in the world, They know that 
Fench atheiſm began, continued, and flouriſhed 
under the monarchy, and in the church, and they 
know that all 9 of that kind in the re- 


| volution, 


dom, and they will cheriſn freedom for their fake. 


14 


volution, were only the bloſſoms of a tree which 
had long had root, but that that tree was not the 
tree of liberty. Preacher! they know that true re. 
ligion and chriſtianity are but the fruits of free. 


They cannot believe that to ſee God in the uni- 


verſe, it is neceſſary to blind the eyes of men. 


You. may perform your part, Jeſus has ſhewn 


them how to perform theirs. He has denounced 


falſe teachers, in high office, and of high name — 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear!“ 


APPENDIX. 


 Obſeroations on the Monthly Review. 


Arran I had finiſhed my remarks upon Mr. 
Hall's ſermon, a friend informed me that the 
Monthly Review for February contained a cri- 
tique upon it, highly complimentary and flat- 
tering to the preacher, and full of affertions that 
the points he had laboured to prove, he had com- 
pletely eſtabliſhed. I told my friend that I had 
no reſpect for the Monthly Review, and that my 
contempt for that publication was bottomed up- 
on a knowledge of its management, and an accu- 
rate obſervation of its ſpirit and tendency when I 
was in the habit of reading it. At that time, 
ſaid I, ſcarcely” a number was ever publiſhed 
which did not . abound with contradictions in 
opinion and reaſoning. ; and in addition to this 
puerile and deteftable inconſiſtency, the language 
of that review. had ſo uniformly varied according 
to the public prejudices of the moment, that I 
conſidered it as nothing but an article of trade, 
a mere quack medicine, of which the compoſition 
was nothing in the eſtimation of the proprietor, 
and the quantity ſold every thing. I obſerved, 
that an uniform conſiſtency of opinion and prin- 
cple L only co uld deſcry n the Anti · Jacobin Re- 
view; and although I did not agree in opinion 
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with the conductors of that work, and knew that 
they often ſtated as facts what never occurred, 
yet I could not but reſpect their uniform attack 
and defence much more than the pitiful and con- 
temptible ſhopkeepers' tricks of a work, which - 
enjoyed the public patronage only as the reward of 
a a venality the moſt groſs, and a proſtitution the 
moſt palpable. 

My friend ſaid, that his opinion was ſimilar 
to mine of the general conduct and character 
of the Monthly Review, but that the proprietor 
did ſometimes procure an able man to write an 
occaſional article of ſome worth in that work, 
leſt it ſhould be treated with univerſal ſcorn, and 
he be defeated in his object, a profitable ſale; 
and added, that the critique in queſtion was 
aſcribed to Mr. Mackintoſh. | 
Curious to know what Mr. Mackintoſh would 
write upon a ſermon, and upon a ſermon on ſuch 

a ſubje& (as the religious opinions of that gentle- 
man are but too well known for the part he is 
at preſent acting; yet, I hope he is not num- 
bered by Mr. Hall amongſt concealed athieſts), 
I procured the review, and ſhall now proceed to 
offer upon the article a few animadverſions. 

As the reviewer has given his ſanction to Mr. 
Hall's reaſoning (if reaſoning it can be called), 
upon the very heads which I have examined, i 
will be little needful for me to notice what be 
ſays, which conſiſts in mere general pra and « 
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ſertion ; for if I have refuted the preacher, I have 
confounded the friend. Since it is believed 
that Mr. Mackintoſh wrote the article ; although 
I am aſtoniſhed to find it contain ſentiments on 
religion ſo oppoſite to thoſe hitherto prof-fſed by 
that gentleman—although I am aſtoniſhed to 
find him ſo unceremoniouſly conſign his former 
aſſociates in friendſhip and opinion to the rude 
cenſure and violent abuſe of his friend, I am fill 
more aſtoniſhed (for violated friendſhips are the 
ſpoils of apoſtates) to find him quote, with mark- 
ed approbation, the paſſage in which the preacher 
pretends that his theory of atheiſtical littleneſs 
of character, and the abſence of heroic and 
ſplendid actions from that body of men, is 
agreeable to fact, and founded upon experience. 

Mr. Mackintoſh is read in hiſtory. Where 
then does he find the facts which ſubſtantiate 
this theory? Where does he find a nation of 
atheiſts > Where is their hiſtorian ? Where are 
their wars, their battles, their defeats? Where 
are the facts referred to, but not named, becauſe 
the perſons are not named, not to be found in the 
hiftory of the ſpecies? Mr. Hall has, indeed, 
read hiſtory, and has told us that the F 5 
revolution, that * ſplendid event, in his own 
language, was the work of atheiſts, If ſo, let the 
hiſtory of that revolution be the hiſtory of atheiſm. 
Can the lawyer and the preacher. find no braving 
of danger, u. no heroic valour, no contempt of death, 
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in the actors in that mighty movement ? The 
pulpit, the bar, and the lecture: room, are well 
enough calculated for a flouriſh on ſuch ſubjects 
as courage, valour, firmneſs, virtue; but Cicero 
was a coward, and Bacon was a thief. Let the 
French revolution be the work of atheiſm; it has 
received the praiſes of Mackintoſh and Hall, and 
of the divine, at leaſt fince the moſt ſhocking 'atro- 
cities which have obſcured its glory were acted. 

Mr. Hall is ſaid to have been much elated by 
the prailes of this writer by profeſſion, one of that 
body which the preacher has pronounced to be 
open or diſguiſed atheiſts. At this, however, we 
muſt not be ſurprized. Mr. Burke and Mr. Hall 
have inſtruſted us how to eſtimate the'taſte and 
appetite of vanity, which is gratified by every diſh, 
by whatever hand ſet before it. 

The reviewer ſays, that if Mr. Hall proceeds in 
the courſe which he has here ſo honourably be- 
gun, he will one day occupy no mean rank a- 
mongſt the writers of the preſent day. The re- 
viewer does well here to draw 4 line, and ſuggeſt 
a caution.” He may reaſonably fear that 'Mr. Hall, 
having begun in a courſe oppoſite to that which he 
at preſent purſues,” may again change it; and 
under the impreſſion of this fear, his caution 
merits the preacher's thanks. It is well, too, for 
him to draw a line of conduct for the candidate for 
hterary er * to ow in that according 
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to it he muſt move; if he would rank high amongſt 
the writers of his age. 

The reviewer knew that Mr. Hall was not now 
beginning his career as an author ; but he ſuggeſts 
to him that literary merit alone will not place him 
honourably amongſt the . beſt writers of the age. 
It muſt be that ſpecies of literary merit which the 
maſters of mankind will praiſe. Mr. Hall muſt 
continue to bring an offering fit ſor the altar of 
Deſpotiſm. His other productions, like his former 
principles; are to be given to the worms and the 
bats : he here begins his literary career, and re- 
ceives the honours of a triumph. 

After the reviewer had praiſed him for efabli/h- 
ing every principle which his ſermon aſſerts, he 
paſſes on to notice the excellence of his ſtyle. He 
pronounces his ſtyle to be various, animated, eaſy, 
and free from all affectation. It is, indeed; vari- 
ous and animated, and on theſe accounts entitled 
to great praiſe z but that it is eaſy and free from 
affectation, is an aſſertion which I am ready to diſ- 
pute. A ſtyle leſs eaſy, more laboured, and which 
has coſt more effort, I have ſeldom ſeen. Scarcely 
can a period be produced, which will not be proof 
concluſive of this. The ftyle of Johnſon is not 
more artificial, nor that of Cicero more laboured. 
Yet the trivial inaccuracies which the reviewer has 
found in it, are inſeparable from natural compoſi- 


tion, and muſt therefore be expected in the writ- 
ings of Mr. Hall. 
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Whilft the reviewer has told us that the ſtyle is 
free from affectat ion, he has, by his own quotations, 
Furniſhed the reader of taſte with ample matter 

for his refutation. Speaking of our conception of 

the character of God, the preacher has faid, and 
the reviewer has quoted it, * It borrows ſplendour 

« from all that is fair, ſubordinates to itſelf all 

that is great, and fits enthroned on the riches 

of the univerſe.” I ſhould not chuſe to be the 
artiſt who ſhould attempt to paint a conception 
thus fitting, and thus employed. But I paſs over 
the article of ſtyle (which, though neither eaſy nor 
free from affectation in this ſermon, ts yet ſuffi- 
ciently remarkable, like all his other writings, but 
not more fo than they, to entitle the preacher to 
the character of ſuperior talents in this way, and 
to the credit of a powerful imagination} to notice 
praiſe of another kind, beſtowed upon him by 
this liberal reviewer. He ſays that the name of 

Mr. Hall will be placed amongſt © the bright- 
« ef examples of chriſtian charity!“ and this is 
the laſt flouriſh he makes. Mr. Hall an exam» 
ple of chriftian charity ! This ſermon the proof 
that he is ſo! With Mr. Hall I have nothing to 
do; but certainly the ſpirit of this diſcourſe is an 

odd ſpecimen, for any but an atheift to give, as an 

example of chriſtian charity. 
The ſermon breathes in every line the fpirit of 

a South, a Bonner, and a Horfley. Mr. Hall has 

dran the character of Biſhop Horfley : it is done 
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with a feeling which ſtrongly indicates the cleareſt 
conception of ſuch a character; and the execution 
ſhews the hand of a maſter. If the character of 
Horſley be juſt, Horſley ſhall draw the character 
of his brother artiſt, This -is, perhaps, unfair to 
Biſhop Horſley ; for where a ſuſpicion of copying 
may ariſe, the firſt painter poſſeſſes immenſe ad- 
vantages. What does the reviewer mean by 
chriſtian charity? We are told that the tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel ; yet they call 
them tender mercies. So this chriſtian charity is 
ſurely not the charity defined by St. Paul, 
but the charity exemplified by prieſts, inquiſitors, 
W 4nd kings, amongſt whoſe names that of Hall will 
be placed as a bright example of their diſtinguiſh- 
ing excellence! 


FINIS. 
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